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TWO QUEENS IN WESTMINSTER. 

In the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, 

Where the sculptured ceilings rare 
Show the conquered stone-work hanging 

Like cobweb films in air, 
There are held two shrines in keeping, 

Whose memories closely press — 
The tomb of the Rose of Scotland, 

And that of stout Queen Bess. 

Each side of the sleeping Tudor 

They lie ; and over their dust 
The canopies mould and blacken, 

And the gilding gathers rust ; 
While, low on the marble'tablet, 

Each erfigied in stone, 
They lie, as they went to judgment, 

Uncrowned, and cold, and alone. 

Beside them pass the thousands, 

Each day ; and hundreds strive 
To read the whole of the lesson 

That is known to no man alive, 
Of which was the more to be pitied, 

Or which the more to be feared, 
The half masculine petulant ruler, 

Or the woman too close endeared. 

One weakened her land with faction, 

One strengthened with bands of steel, 
One died on the black-draped scaffold, 

One broke on old-age's wheel. 
And both — oh, sweet Heaven, the pity ! — 

Felt the thorns in the rim of the crown, 
Far more than the sweep of the ermine, 

Or the ease of the regal down. 

Was the Stuart of Scotland plotting 

For her royal sister's all? 
Was it hatred, in crown or in person, 

Drove the Tudor to wish her fall ? 
Was there guilty marriage with Bothwell, 

And black crime at the Kirk of Field 1 
And what meed how the smothered passion 

That for Essex stood half revealed 

Dark questions! — and who shall solve them ? 

Not one, till the great assize, 
When royal secrets and motives 

Shall be opened to commonest eyes • 
Not even by bookworm students, 

Who shall dig, and cavil, and grope, 
And keep to the ear learned promise, 

While they break it to the hope. 

Ah, well ! — there is one sad lesson 

Made clear to us all, at the worsts 
Of two forces, made quite incarnate, 

And that equally blessed and cursed : 
With the English woman, all-conquering, 

Was Power, with its handmaid Pride : 
With the Scottish walked hot-browed Passion, 

Calling lovers to her side. 

And the paths were the paths of ruin, 

Of disease and of wo, to both — 
With their guerdon the sleepless pillow. 

And their weapon the broken troth ; 
And each, when she died, might have shuddered 

To know she had failed to find 
So near an approach to contentment 

As that felt by some landless hind. 

Ah, well, again ! — they are sleeping 

Divided, yet side by side ; 
And the lesson were far less heedful 

If their sepulchres severed wide ; 
And well, for Bess and for Marie, 

That the eyes, to judge them at last, 
Will be free from the veils and the glamors 

Blinding all, in the present and past. 

— Henry Morford. 



PATRIOTISM AND POWDER. 

Patriotism and powder have gone hand in hand 
ever since powder was invented. Before that noisy 
day it was patriotism and the pike, the spear, the 
sword, the catapult, the battering-ram. Force of 
some kind has always been the companion of patriot- 
ism, which has never existed actively without it. 
That the two should be united, is not an agreeable 
reflection ; that it is necessary they should be united, 
is a still less agreeable one. Why cannot men love 
their country without hating other men for loving 
their country? Why does patriotism imply aggres- 
sion, battle, conquest ? The theologians have an 
answer for us, and the ethnologists have an answer 



for us ; but neither is satisfactory. For, granting on 
the one hand that men make war, because they are 
wicked; — and on the other hand, because their cli- 
mate and race lead them to — the main question — 
Why should they do so ? remains unanswered. 

Not to consider it so gravely, however — for noth- 
ing is further from our thoughts than the intention 
to moralize — it is somewhat curious that we are not 
content to let powder do its work, and to dismiss 
it until the same work is to be done again. One 
would think that the force by which we win and lose 
our battles, would be so distasteful to us, when our 
battles were lost and won, so provocative of bloody 
memories, that we would hasten to put it out of 
sight and out of mind. " The burnt chird dreads the 
fire." It is an old axiom, but it does not hold good 
when the child is " of larger growth," and the fire is 
that of powder. It was patriotic to burn it when it 
was needed, and it is patriotic to burn it when it is 
not needed. Great is the glory, and never ceasing 
the necessity of burning powder ! 

If we are still graver than we mean to be, it is 
because the black-letter day of the whole year — the 
Fourth of July, is nigh at hand. How can we — how 
can any sane man, be otherwise than grave, not to 
say alarmed, when he reflects upon what is inevit- 
able ? Not merely on that one day, for the noise, 
and smoke, and danger of that one day might be 
borne, but for days and weeks before it. From the 
middle of June at the latest, he is disturbed in his 
morning sleep — (the last and sweetest sleep of the 
night, the sweetest because the last) —by the sud- 
den discharge of a pistol under his window, seem- 
ingly at the head of his bed, and by the letting off of 
scattering fire-crackers. He starts up with an ex- 
clamation, which is likely to be profane, and sinks 
back again — to sleep, if he can. On his way down 
town he finds the sidewalks littered with a crowd of 
young urchins, who salute him as he passes, some 
with pistols, others with crackers and torpedoes. He 
reaches his place of business in an irritable frame of 
mind, and taking up the morning papers to see 
whether hops are quiet, and cheese is active, he 
lights upon the flaming advertisement of some noted 
maker of pyrotecnics, and a "communicated" puff of 
his diabolical enterprise. Instead of flax and wool, 
he finds gun cotton ; and where he should find putty, 
he is startled by powder. Clearly the editor has fire- 
works on the brain ! He opens his letters, and learns, 
to his disgust, that his partner, who is abroad, has 
consigned to the house a large lot of chasers, a la 
Gravelotte, and rockets, a la Sedan! Bah ! 

He returns to his house at dusk, and his wife re- 
counts the little adventures of the day. She was just 
stepping out of the carriage at Stewart's, to order that 
love of a Chene silk which she saw yesterday, when 
a dreadful brat threw something under the horses' 
feet, which went off, and made the horses go off, too. 
She almost fainted with fright. He confounds the 
brat, and consoles her. " But that isn't all." " What 
else ? " " Why, Master Tom has been teasing me all 
day for money to buy a gun." " Tom sha'n't have a 
gun." "So I told him, and he's been in the sulks 
ever since." " Let him sulk ; in the meantime let us 
have dinner." 

The gun business has to be gone over again when 
the family sit down to dine, for Master Tom is perti- 
nacious. His father effects a compromise, over the 
soup, with a small brass cannon, and so the matter 
ends — for that day. They dine with a popping of 
muskets outside, and a recurrence of sulphurous 
smells. The evening papers are brought in, and, like 
their morning brethren, they are given up to fire- 
works. The only satisfactory paragraph in any of 
them is a graphic account of the explosion of a pow- 
der factory! "Hang all powder, say I," remarks 
Paterfamilias. Materfamilias assents. Master Tom 
says nothing, but he thinks all the more. 

There is a laughable way of looking at this, as 
there is a laughable way of looking at mosquitoes, but 
those who are stung by it, like those who are stung 
by mosquitoes, are never able to adopt it. A good 
many people who thought they had sense sneered 
at the mathematician, Babbage, because he raved 
against the hand-organs of London ; he was right in 
so doing, however, and if they had had sense they 
would have raved with him. It would be impolite to 
say that those who do not share our detestation of 
powder, are without sense, so we will not say it. We 
will merely say that they are without some sense 
which we possess, and which we should be glad to 
part with, when the Fourth of July is approaching. 
We have no more objection to the Fourth of July 



than we have to the First of April. They are both 
good days, and the only difference we can see be- 
tween them is, that when one comes we make fools 
of others, and when the other comes, of ourselves ! 

Did our forefathers do so ? Perhaps, but we doubt 
it. We forget whether Independence Day was cele- 
brated during the Revolution, but probably not! 
There was so much hard fighting to be done then, 
and the ultimate victory was so uncertain, there 
could have been no leisure, and but little heart, for 
civic celebrations. They were a practical set of men, 
those brave old ancestors of ours, and we may be 
sure they did not waste their powder. When the 
Revolution was over, and the Colonies had become 
States, the remembrance of what their independence 
had cost must have imparted a serious character to 
the day on which it was first declared. They ob- 
served it gravely. If they turned out, it was not as 
the crack city regiments turn out now, in gorgeous 
uniforms, with much gold lace upon them, and the 
clamor of' many brazen instruments, but as veterans 
who knew what war was. If they went to the town 
hall, or the meeting house, it was to listen to the 
stately periods of the Everett of the time. They sang 
patriotic anthems : 

" Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing." 

Tents were erected, where gingerbread and spruce 
beer could be obtained by the young people, and 
grog of becoming stiffness by their elders. If they 
grew merry at last, they kept their merriment 
" Within the limits of becoming mirth." 
We have never considered our ancestors better 
than ourselves — in some respects, perhaps, we are 
better than our ancestors ; but they certainly had one 
virtue which we do not have — they knew how to 
keep the Fourth of July becomingly. They kept it 
like men, not like children. 



EN MINI A TURE. 

From the German of Elize Polko. 

The lovely Anna Smythers, of Ghent, found a joy- 
ous life awaiting her as a pupil in the studio of Ger- 
hard Dow, the famous painter of the Netherlands. 

Her father had at last yielded to her repeated en- 
treaties for instruction by a regular master, and the* 
hope of her enriching both herself and him, by the ; 
practice of the art, which he esteemed but lightly, 
had decided him to send her to Leyden, to the home 
of Dow, who was a distant relative of her deceased, 
mother. Thus, for the first time, Anna stepped from 
the gloom of a lonely youth, into a warm, bright, ■ 
atmosphere of affection. Free to devote herself 
openly to the art, which she had so long secretly 
adored, she now blossomed like a rose, to the joy of 
all who saw her, and. her rich talent developed itself 
with astonishing rapidity. 

Dow's studio was a spacious room, with a northern^ 
exposure, full of soft lights, and looking down upon 
the waters of a quiet stream. Wondrous order; 
reigned in the cool, attractive retreat. The master 
never began his morning work, until every particle" 
of dust had subsided. Long after blonde Anna stood 
painting zealously at her easel, Dow would wait 
patiently, watching the fine motes floating in the sun- 
shine, and when the giddy whirl had ceased, he would 
slowly bring forth from a chest his palette, with all 
its belongings, carefully select his colors, and take 
the brush in his hand. Then there must be no going 
to and fro among the pupils — a rule of especial irk- 
someness to impetuous Franz Von Mieris, who would 
gladly have run every five minutes from one easel to 
another. Anna wore her brown frock looped up, 
lest in her quick motions it might sweep the floor 
and whirl a cloud of the dreaded dust into the air ; and 
indeed, she had no cause to blush for the little feet 
which stood in their high-heeled shoes, as trim and 
delicate as a princess's own. Her close-fitting jacket 
displayed the charming outlines of her form, and her 
padded sleeves were pushed back from a pair of 
hands which Franz Von Mieris declared the fairest 
in the Netherlands. Unfortunately for the- young 
scholar, Anna's easel was placed at such an angle, 
that only at rare intervals some turn of her head 
brought to his view her delicate profile and rosy 
cheek. So he admired all the more ardently the 
golden hair fastened in heavy braid at the back of 
her head, and falling on each side in a shower of curls. 
We have a charming picture by Franz Mieris, in his 
later years,in which he has represented himself stand- 
ing before his easel, dressed in black velvet, his bold, 



